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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Spring  Issue  -  1999 


Tf  e  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the  “best 
bargain  in  numismatics.  Please  submit  your  articles  today v  we  need  your  involvement  to  make  this 
publication  ours  in  every >  sense  of  the  word! 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY 

THE  COMMEMORATIVE  TRAIL  PUBLISHES  ARTICLES  FROM  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
AUTHORS  AND  SOURCES.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THE 
CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES,  YOUR  EDITOR  OFTEN  LEAVES  THE  ARTICLES  INTACT. 
IT  SHOULD  BE  STATED  THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  OPINIONS 
STATED  THEREIN  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REFLECT  THE  POSITIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  EDITOR  OR  THE  SOCIETY  AS  A  WHOLE. 
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COVER:  Special  thanks  to  David  W.  Lange  (R-1779,  NJ)  and  his  colleagues  at  Numismatic  Guar- 
ant)  Corporation  ot  America  tor  providing  articles  that  appear  in  this  issue  of  The  Commemorative 
Trail.  Our  cover  shows  obverses  of  the  featured  issues:  1925  Lexington-Concord,  1925  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain,  1925  Fort  Vancouver,  1925  California  Diamond  Jubilee,  1926  Sesquicentennial  Half  Dollar  and 
1926  Sesquicentennial  $2  1/2  Gold.  Please  note  that  some  of  these  commemoratives  were  covered  in 
our  preceding  issue  by  Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY).  We  thought  you  might  appreciate  a  slightly 
different  format.  Thanks  to  Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH)  for  the^photos  that  appear  in  this  issue. 

One  final  note  about  our  cover:  You’ll  note  our  masthead  is  new  and  improved  as  of  the  preceding  is¬ 
sue.  Thanks  to  publisher  J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA)  for  the  artwork. 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 

SOCIETY  MEETINGS 

As  mentioned  in  our  preceding  issue,  David 
W.  Lange  (R-1779,  NJ)  was  scheduled  to  be 
our  speaker  for  the  Society's  meeting  during 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  during  the  second  week  in 
August.  This  current  edition  of  The  Trail 
probably  won't  reach  you  until  the  convention 
is  history.  However,  there’s  always  the  next 
meeting.  It  will  be  at  9  a.m.  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  during  the  Long  Beach  Expo. 

We're  normally  in  Room  102-A  of  the  con¬ 
vention  center.  Our  speakers  will  be  Society 
President  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA)  and 
wife  Mary'  (R-1784,  CA).  They’ll  talk  about 
commemorative  memorabilia.  This  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  area  that  is  sometimes  overlooked,  so 
please  try  to  attend. 


*  * 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  no  letters 
to  be  published  in  this  journal.  That’s 
simply  because  this  issue  comes 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  preceding 
edition.  Look  for  more  correspon¬ 
dence  in  the  next  issue. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


by  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA) 


An  organization  is  only  as  good  as  its  members  make 
it.  Unfortunately,  we  don’t  have  enough  members  stepping 
forward  to  make  our  Society  as  good  as  it  could  be.  We  are 
not  dead,  but  then  we’re  not  vibrantly  alive,  either. 

The  music  I'm  playing  here  is  not  a  dirge  -  at  least  not 
for  now.  But  in  the  not  too  far  distance  we  may  face  a  cross¬ 
road  with  one  path  leading  to  continued  success  and  the 
other  to  the  demise  of  the  Society.  We  have  only  a  handful 
of  individuals  who  currently  are  taking  an  active  role  in  the 
organization,  and  even  those  ranks  will  be  thinning. 

Currently  only  two  or  three  individuals  are  conducting 
most  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  besides  myself:  Frank 
DuVall  (LM-001,  AL)  as  vice  president;  his  wife,  Jo,  as 
treasurer;  and  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA)  as  edi¬ 
tor.  Helen  also  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  secretary’s 
position. 

The  DuValls  have  indicated  they  would  like  to  relinquish  their  duties  at  some  point  in  time. 
Helen  has  laid  down  some  conditions  for  her  continued  roles. 

First,  let  me  say  she  has  been  paid  several  hundred  dollars  per  issue  of  The  Commemorative 
Trail  to  defray  expenses,  including  computer  equipment.  With  the  assistance  of  her  new  husband, 
Jerry,  Helen  is  willing  to  continue  editing  The  Trail  and  serving  as  secretary  for  a  fee  of  $500  per 
issue,  plus  expenses.  This  is  equal  to,  or  less  than,  payments  made  by  other  hobby  organizations 
for  similar  work.  (I  might  add  that  Helen  has  spent  nearly  $5,000  for  computer  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  The  Trail  over  the  past  several  years.) 

Additionally,  Helen  will  need  more  written  material  for  The  Trail.  Currently  only  a  handful 
of  individuals  contribute.  Even  then,  Helen  must  ask  them  to  take  time  from  busy  schedules  to 
provide  articles.  We  are  grateful  to  these  contributors,  but  others  are  desperately  needed. 

The  Society  is  not  in  financial  difficulty.  We  could  fold  tomorrow  with  enough  money  to 
repay  life  memberships  and  other  dues  paid  in  advance.  However,  perhaps  some  additional  income 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  paying  for  the  editor/secretary  position  and  the 
anticipated  increased  expenses  of  printing  and  mailing  The  Trail 

We  have  never  sold  advertising  in  The  Trail,  but  there  is  a  proposal  currently  under  consid¬ 
eration  to  do  just  that.  Would  anybody  object? 

I  might  add  that  our  financial  picture  could  worsen  if  sufficient  numbers  fail  to  renew  their 
memberships.  This  is  a  potential  problem  because  Helen  has  discovered,  in  updating  the  roster, 
that  about  half  of  the  members  have  not  paid  any  dues  for  at  least  two  years.  The  main  reason  is 
simply  that  we  traditionally  have  not  mailed  dues  notices,  relying,  instead,  on  reminders  printed  in 
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The  Trail.  We  re  changing  that  policy  and  mailing  notices. 

By  this  fall  \ve  should  have  a  handle  on  membership  totals.  Hopefully  they’ll  be  high 
enough  to  justify  continuation  of  the  Society. 

We're  not  dead,  at  least  not  yet.  With  the  new  50-State  Quarter1  M  program  underway, 
there  is  the  likelihood  that  more  people  will  be  attracted  to  coin  collecting  in  general  and  com- 
memoratives  in  particular.  Let's  get  more  Society  members  involved  in  its  operation  and  keep 
this  thing  going.  Your  comments  and  suggestions  are  most  welcome.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  volun¬ 
teer  to  serve  as  an  officer.  We  need  you. 

Numismatically, 

Jerry 


k  k  k 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

by  Frank  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL) 


In  the  past  several  issues  of  The  Commemorative 
Trail,  our  editor  has  alluded  to  the  increasing  costs  of  the 
Society.  Indeed,  there  have  been  some  postal  rate  in¬ 
creases  in  the  last  three  years.  Of  particular  note  have 
been  increased  printing  costs,  due  to  cost  of  living  in¬ 
creases  and  cost  of  paper  materials. 

Your  officers  have  effected  economic  measures 
where  and  when  we  could,  and  as  a  result  the  Society’s 
bank  balance  as  of  May  31,  1999  stood  at  $21,383.99. 
Due  to  these  economy  measures,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  bank  balance  over  the  past  five  years,  from 
roughly  $12,000.00  at  that  time.  The  rising  costs  essen¬ 
tially  have  precluded  further  increases  in  the  Society’s 
bank  balance. 


The  bank  balance  of  $21,383.99  will  be  subjected 
to  expenses  for  four  Commemorative  Trail  issues  this  year,  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,250.00  for 
single  issues  and  about  $2,450.00  for  double  issues.  The  last  double  issue,  Volume  #16  -  #1 
and  #2,  should  cost  about  $2,450.00.  I  say  should  cost,  because  at  this  writing  Volume  16  -  #1 
and  #2  is  at  the  printers.  We  still  have  to  pay  for  two  more  Commemorative  Trail  issues  for 
this,  our  sixteenth  year. 


In  addition  to  costs  associated  with  editing,  publishing  and  distributing  The  Commemo¬ 
rative  Trail,  the  Society  incurs  costs  in  maintaining  current  lists  of  members,  mailing 
membership  cards,  sending  notices  to  members  who  have  inadvertently  failed  to  renew  their 
memberships,  mailing  of  current  year  Commemorative  Trails  to  new  members,  and  incidental 
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costs  for  such  items  as  copy  work,  telephone  calls,  postage,  etc.  The  $21,383.99  will  be  reduced 
for  these  additional  items  during  this  August  1998-August  1999  year.  Of  course,  renewals  and 
new  member  funds  until  August  1999  will  offset  some  of  the  deductions. 

It  is  believed  that  we  can  hold  off  increasing  the  membership  fees  for  a  while  longer. 
When  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  dues,  you  will  be  provided  the  justification  data  in  a  re¬ 
port  from  your  officers.  In  the  meantime,  your  officers  will  do  what  we  can  to  offset  the  rising 
costs,  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Our  objective  is  to  maintain  the  present  quality  and  quantity  of 
Society  sendees  because  you,  our  members,  deserve  it. 

Yours  for  a  better  Society, 

Frank 


*  *  * 


Reminder 

Sign  up  a  new  member! 
Don’t  forget  to  pay  your  dues! 


^Editor's  Note:  Three  of  the  following  six  articles  might  sound  familar  as  the  topics 
were  covered  in  the  preceding  issue  of  The  Trail.  However,  we  thought  you  might  like  to  see 
coverage  from  a  slightly  different  perspective  on  the  two  Sesquis,  the  California  Jubilee  and 
the  Vancouver .) 

David  W.  Lange  (R-1779,  NJ)  is  director  of  research  for  the  Numismatic  Guaranty 
Corporation  of  America.  The  following  material  is  graciously  furnished  courtesy  of  NGC 's 
PHOTO  PROOF ™ 


PHOTO 

PROOF. 


We  are  indeed  indebted  to  him  and  to  Mark  Salzberg  ( R-0388 ,  NJ)  and  John  Al- 
banese  ( R-1954 ,  NJ),  for  these  educational  reports  on  the  commemorative  series.  May >  I  also 
note  that  I  have  been  asked  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  articles  were  written  by  others  who 
prefer  to  remain  anonymous.  Thanks  to  you  all! 
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"The  shot  heard  around  the  world"  was  fired  on  April  19,  1775  at  Lexington,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Although  this  engagement  and  the  one  that  followed  at  neighboring  Concord  weighed 
against  the  Americans,  their  willingness  to  fight  for  their  rights  was  at  last  put  to  the  crucial  test, 
and  there  was  no  going  back. 

These  initial  skirmishes  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  came  about  after  years  of 
wrangling  between  the  colonists  and  the  British  motherland  over  irritating  taxes  and  other  per¬ 
ceived  abuses.  The  passage  of  the  "Coercive  Acts"  in  1774  led  to  the  assembly  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  which  met  to  determine  what  action  should  be  taken.  Sensing  that  resis¬ 
tance  to  these  new  laws  would  be  met  with  force,  Massachusetts  formed  a  Committee  of  Safety 
headed  by  the  bold  John  Hancock.  A  special  militia  of  "Minute  Men"  was  recruited  that  would  be 
prepared  to  take  arms  on  short  notice. 

The  British,  aware  of  munitions  being  stockpiled  by  the  colonists  at  several  locations,  drew 
plans  to  destroy  these  arsenals.  Their  first  target  was  Concord,  21  miles  from  Boston  by  road. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  a  force  of  700  British  troops  left  Boston  headed  for  Con¬ 
cord.  The  Committee  of  Safety,  alerted  to  their  mission  by  its  informers,  dispatched  Paul  Revere 
and  William  Dawes  to  summon  the  Minute  Men.  Reaching  Lexington  around  midnight,  Revere 
notified  John  Hancock  and  Sam  Adams  of  the  danger  they  faced  as  the  targets  of  royal  wrath. 
Joined  by  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott,  Revere  and  Dawes  then  continued  on  toward  Concord.  Luck  was 
not  with  them  that  night.  Confronted  by  a  British  patrol,  Revere  was  captured  and  Dawes  was 
forced  to  flee.  It  was  Prescott  alone  who  made  his  way  through  to  warn  the  residents  of  Concord. 

Reaching  Lexington,  an  advance  force  of  British  troops  was  confronted  by  armed  Minute 
Men.  The  Americans  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  weapons  and  disperse,  whereupon  a  shot 
rang  out,  and  the  British  responded  with  several  devastating  volleys.  Stunned,  the  unseasoned 
volunteers  scarcely  responded,  and  soon  eight  Americans  lay  dead.  Only  one  British  soldier  was 
wounded.  Unfazed  by  this  engagement,  the  British  continued  their  march  toward  Concord  to  join 
up  with  additional  units.  There,  the  troops  carried  out  the  destruction  of  whatever  military  stores 
they  could  find  before  making  their  return  to  Boston.  By  this  time,  it  was  high  noon.  Largely  un¬ 
opposed  up  to  this  point,  the  British  now  came  under  the  harassing  sniper  fire  of  an  angered 
civilian  populace.  Only  by  acquiring  reinforcements  at  Lexington  were  the  British  able  to  avoid  a 
total  rout  and  massacre.  Such  was  the  determination  of  Americans  to  defend  their  soil  and  their 
rights. 


As  the  150th  anniversary  of  these  battles  approached,  commemorative  coins  were  sought 
by  each  of  two  civic  groups  from  the  towns  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  Ultimately  joining  forces 
as  the  United  States  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  they  contracted  with 
sculptor  Chester  Beach  (creator  of  the  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar  and  the 
1928  Hawaii  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar)  to  prepare  models  based  on  their  sketches.  These  de¬ 
picted  Daniel  Chester  French’s  statue  of  a  Minute  Man  titled  The  Grand  Concord  Man,  chosen  for 
the  obverse,  and  the  Old  Belfry  in  Lexington  from  which  a  single  lantern  had  been  lit  to  warn  of 
the  oncoming  British,  this  for  the  reverse.  The  coin  as  ultimately  struck  looks  remarkably  similar 
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to  the  sketches  furnished  to  Beach,  even  though  the  artist  initially  countered  with  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  depictions  of  the  same  two  elements.  It  was  only  after  the  usual  exchange  of  correspondence 
between  sculptor,  committee  and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  that  the  final  arrangement  of  let¬ 
tering  and  other  minor  features  was  settled.  The  sculptor  member  of  the  Commission,  James 
Earle  Fraser  of  Buffalo  nickel  fame,  argued  that  the  artist  ought  to  be  given  a  free  hand  in  decid¬ 
ing  what  elements  worked  best.  This  plea  was  seemingly  repeated  with  each  new 
commemorative  design,  only  to  be  again  overruled  by  politicians  and  local  committees. 

In  addition  to  the  Minute  Man  statue,  the  obverse  of  this  issue  includes  the  legends 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and  PATRIOT  HALF  DOLLAR  separated  by  stars  and  the 
words  CONCORD  MINUTE  MAN.  The  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  completes  the  design.  Its 
reverse  is  dominated  by  the  famous  belfry  with  the  inscription  OLD  BELFRY,  LEXINGTON. 
Around  the  borders  are  the  inscription  LEXINGTON-  CONCORD  SESQUICENTENNIAL  and 
the  dual  dates  1775-1925.  Beach’s  initials  are  conspicuously  absent. 

In  the  meantime,  a  bill  calling  for  the  minting  of  not  more  than  300,000  Lexington-Con- 
cord  half  dollars  was  passed  by  Congress  on  January  14,  1925.  Only  162,099  pieces  were  actually 
coined  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  during  April  and  May  of  that  year,  the  odd  99  coins  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  annual  assay.  From  April  1 8  to  20,  a  sesquicentennial  fair  was  held  at  the  sites  of 
the  historic  battles.  A  total  of  60,000  coins  was  sold  during  those  three  days,  39,000  in  Lexington 
and  21,000  to  fairgoers  in  Concord.  The  remaining  halves  were  offered  throughout  New  England 
and  some  outlying  areas,  with  these  additional  sales  nearly  reaching  the  number  coined.  The  re¬ 
maining  balance  of  the  300,000  coins  authorized  was  never  produced,  as  demand  for  this  issue 
was  met  with  the  pieces  on  hand.  Just  86  coins  were  returned  to  the  mint  for  melting,  leaving  a 
net  distribution  of  161,914  half  dollars. 

These  halves  were  originally  issued  at  $1  apiece  in  small,  wooden  boxes  with  a  sliding  lid. 
A  line  drawing  of  the  Concord  Minute  Man  was  stamped  in  blue  ink  on  the  top,  and  the  Old  Bel¬ 
fry  appeared  on  the  bottom.  Many  of  these  boxes  have  been  lost  over  the  years,  and  they  have 
become  collectibles  in  their  own  right.  Other  forms  of  custom  packaging  were  employed  by  vari¬ 
ous  commercial  distributors  at  the  time  of  issue.  A  single  matte  proof  specimen  is  rumored  to 
exist  from  the  estate  of  Chief  Sculptor-Engraver  John  R.  Sinnock,  who  was  known  to  have  such 
coins  made  for  his  own  collection. 

Despite  the  protests  of  Chester  Beach  and  James  Earle  Fraser,  the  Lexington-  Concord  half 
dollar  is  a  handsome  coin,  one  which  has  always  appealed  to  collectors.  It  is  readily  available  in 
the  higher  circulated  grades  of  VF  through  AU  and  in  the  lower  uncirculated  grades  of  MS-60 
through  MS-64.  Coins  grading  MS-65  and  above,  however,  are  quite  elusive.  With  so  many  of 
this  issue  sold  to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  numismatists,  many  have  been  mishandled  or 
harshly  cleaned.  Points  to  check  for  wear  include  the  Minute  Man's  thighs  and  the  near  comer  of 
the  belfry,  particularly  toward  its  top.  These  same  high  points  may  also  show  weakness  of  strike. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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1925  STONE  MOUNTAIN 


One  of  the  more  common  U.S.  commemorative  coins,  the  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar 
was  a  by-product  of  a  much  larger  undertaking  -  the  carving  of  monumental  figures  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Thomas  "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  Jefferson  Davis  into  the  side  of  a  sheer  cliff.  These  heroes 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (only  Lee  and  Jackson  appear  on  the  coin)  were  portrayed  on  horse¬ 
back  on  a  scale  which  would  render  them  visible  for  miles.  This  great  sculpture  was  not 
completed  until  more  than  fifty  years  after  it  commenced,  and  it  left  behind  a  legacy  of  strife  and 
scandal  which  at  one  point  brought  all  work  to  a  halt.  The  coins  which  resulted  from  this  vision¬ 
ary  project  possess  a  remarkable  history  of  their  own. 

For  many  years  after  its  sad  end  in  1865,  the  failed  Confederate  States  of  America  re¬ 
mained  a  lost  cause  from  which  the  South  was  continually  attempting  to  recover.  This  all 
changed  in  1915  with  the  release  of  "The  Birth  of  A  Nation,"  an  epic  film  by  motion  picture  pio¬ 
neer  David  Wark  Griffith.  He,  the  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran,  D.  W.  Griffith  was  raised  on 
tales  of  Southern  chivalry  and  the  glorious  cause  of  "states  rights."  In  his  melodramatic  depiction 
of  the  Civil  War  and  its  aftermath  in  the  South,  Griffith  glorified  this  period  and  launched  a  re¬ 
vival  of  its  traditions.  These  were  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  not  all  of  them  progressive,  but 
one  result  of  this  renewed  interest  in  the  CSA  was  a  grand  scheme  to  memorialize  its  most  be¬ 
loved  figures. 

In  1916,  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum  was  commissioned  by  the  Stone  Mountain  Confed¬ 
erate  Monumental  Association  to  carve  a  large  bust  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  into  the  mountain's 
broad  northeast  face.  The  Association  envisioned  something  on  the  order  of  20  feet  square  which 
could  be  viewed  with  a  telescope.  Borglum  countered  with  a  much  grander  pictorial  scene  of 
CSA  officers  on  horseback  accompanied  by  a  parade  of  infantry.  Also  envisioned  were  a  memo¬ 
rial  hall  and  museum  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  a  gigantic  amphitheater.  Borglum's 
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power  of  persuasion  was  superb,  and  the  Association  followed  his  lead;  the  plan  was  approved. 

Georgia’s  Stone  Mountain  is  located  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta.  It  stands  867 
feet  high  and  is  more  than  seven  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  exposed  northeast  face 
is  itself  nearly  a  mile  wide.  At  the  time  the  sculpture  was  conceived,  this  mountain  was  still  pri¬ 
vately  owned  by  the  family  of  Samuel  H.  Venable.  An  agreement  was  reached  in  which  the 
owners  would  permit  the  carving  to  go  on  for  12  years.  If  not  completed  in  that  time,  all  title  to 
the  mountain  and  its  carvings  would  revert  to  the  Venable  family. 

A  formal  dedication  of  the  project’s  commencement  was  held  in  May  of  1916.  From 
this  auspicious  beginning,  everything  slid  downhill.  World  War  I  interrupted  the  work  in  1917, 
and  it  wasn’t  until  June  18,  1923  that  the  carving  resumed.  The  real  trouble  began  when  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  sculptor  Borglum  became  engaged  in  a  feud.  It  was  charged  that  the  artist  was 
negligent,  appearing  only  rarely  at  the  site  while  simple  stone  cutters  did  all  the  work.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  was  accused  of  being  too  involved  in  the  promotional  and  fundraising  aspects  of  the 
campaign  to  perform  his  primary  responsibility  as  designer  and  sculptor.  To  this  Borglum  re¬ 
sponded  with  charges  of  artistic  interference  from  the  Association’s  officers  and,  more 
ominously,  with  a  claim  that  President  Hollins  N.  Randolph  was  diverting  the  donated  funds  to 
his  own  uses  and  running  up  exorbitant  expense  accounts.  Both  sides  were  ultimately  proved  cor¬ 
rect.  In  the  short  term,  however,  Borglum  was  discharged  on  February  25,  1925.  In  a  fit  of  fury, 
he  destroyed  all  of  his  models  and  plans.  This  action  caused  him  to  be  denounced  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest.  The  charges  were  later  dropped,  but  the 
animosity  remained  for  several  years. 

The  carving  work  was  reassigned  to  Augustus  Lukeman,  who  would  later  create  the 
Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar  in  1934.  Although  he  entered  the  project  by  first  blasting 
away  whatever  carving  had  been  accomplished  to  that  point,  Lukeman  proved  to  be  more  compli¬ 
ant  than  his  predecessor  and  continued  on  the  project  until  1930.  By  then,  all  of  the  scandal  and 
bickering,  combined  with  the  effects  of  the  Great  Depression,  ruined  the  Association  and  brought 
all  further  work  to  a  standstill  for  more  than  30  years.  In  the  meantime,  Borglum  went  on  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  create  the  monumental  portraits  of  four  U.S.  presidents  on  the  face  of  Mt.  Rushmore  in 
South  Dakota.  The  Confederate  Memorial  project  was  finally  revived  in  1963  by  the  State  of 
Georgia,  which  purchased  the  mountain  and  surrounding  area  from  its  private  owners  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  carving  seven  years  later.  The  amphitheater  was  never  built,  but  there  is  a  visitor 
center  at  the  site. 

Amid  all  of  these  developments,  the  idea  of  a  commemorative  coin  was  almost  an  af¬ 
terthought.  The  success  of  other  organizations  in  raising  funds  through  the  sale  of  these  coins 
prompted  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Monumental  Association  to  seek  its  own  issue  which 
would  be  designed  and  sculpted  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  who  was  then  still  in  its  good  graces.  With 
strong  support  from  President  of  the  United  States  Calvin  Coolidge,  a  bill  was  passed  March  17, 
1 924  which  authorized  the  minting  of  up  to  five  million  half  dollars  honoring  the  soldiers  of  the 
South  and  the  memory  of  the  recently-deceased  President  Warren  G.  Harding.  In  fact,  Harding’s 
portrait  appeared  in  Gutzon  Borglum’ s  first  models  for  this  coin  but  was  removed  on  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  President  Coolidge.  This  is  ironic  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Coolidge  himself  would  appear 
in  life  on  the  obverse  of  the  American  Independence  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  in  1926. 

The  models  furnished  by  Gutzon  Borglum  to  the  federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  were 


repeatedly  rejected  by  sculptor  member  James  Earle  Fraser,  creator  of  the  Indian  Head/Buffalo 
nickel.  These  models  were  in  very  low  relief,  were  inaccurately  modeled  and  were  overly 
crowded  with  lettering  too  small  to  be  discernible  on  the  finished  coin.  It  was  not  until  October 
10,  1924  that  Fraser  finally  gave  his  reluctant  approval,  declaring  the  revised  models  "barely  pass¬ 
able." 


The  Association  proved  naively  optimistic  in  its  projected  sales  of  five  million  coins. 
Only  2,310,000  were  actually  struck  to  their  order  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint;  an  additional  4,709 
being  coined  for  assaying  purposes  and  later  destroyed.  The  first  minting  occurred  on  January  21, 
1925,  the  101st  anniversary  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  birth.  The  first  1000  pieces  were  coined 
with  a  medal  press;  a  number  of  these  were  presented  to  assorted  dignitaries,  while  the  remainder 
were  reserved  for  later  presentations  to  persons  assisting  in  the  Stone  Mountain  project.  The  re¬ 
maining  coins  minted  were  delivered  by  the  end  of  March.  They  were  placed  on  sale  at  $1  apiece 
beginning  July  3,  1925. 

An  amazing  number  of  creative  marketing  techniques  were  devised  to  move  these 
coins  and  realize  a  maximum  return,  no  easy  feat  given  that  their  enormous  mintage  discouraged 
sales  to  both  coin  collectors  and  speculators.  A  New  York  marketing  specialist  named  Harvey 
Hill  was  engaged  to  oversee  such  promotions.  Large  corporations  were  drafted  to  purchase  quan¬ 
tities  of  these  coins  to  present  or  sell  to  their  employees.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  scheme, 
however,  and  the  one  with  the  greatest  value  to  present-day  collectors  was  Hill’s  idea  to  counter¬ 
stamp  a  number  of  coins  with  the  initials  of  various  southern  states  and  a  range  of  serial  numbers. 
These  special  souvenirs  were  then  auctioned  amid  much  publicity;  one  example  counterstamped 
for  Florida  realized  an  amazing  $1,300!  These  have  become  quite  popular  with  coin  collectors, 
but  purchasers  are  warned  to  buy  only  coins  which  have  accompanying  documentation,  as  the 
counterstamps  can  be  replicated. 

All  of  these  efforts  were  in  vain,  however,  as  sales  lagged  amid  all  of  the  bad  publicity 
over  the  Association’s  misadventures.  After  several  years  of  attempting  to  sell  the  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  halves,  one  million  coins  were  returned  to  the  Mint  for  melting.  This  left  a  net  mintage  of 
1,310,000  pieces.  Still  too  many  for  the  market  to  absorb,  countless  coins  remained  in  banks  as 
late  as  the  1930s  and  were  ultimately  dumped  into  circulation  at  face  value.  This  fact  accounts  in 
part  for  the  great  many  survivors  which  evidence  wear  or  other  signs  of  mishandling.  To  detect 
such  wear,  examine  General  Lee’s  elbow  and  the  eagle’s  breast. 

Still,  enough  mint  state  coins  exist  in  grades  MS-60  through  MS-65  that  examples  are 
relatively  inexpensive.  Even  a  sizable  number  of  MS-66  coins  have  been  certified  by  the  grading 
services,  although  the  totals  drop  off  dramatically  in  higher  grades.  Stone  Mountain  halves  are 
typically  quite  frosty,  with  luster  that  ranges  all  the  way  from  dull  to  flashy.  A  few  will  appear 
flatly  struck  on  the  highest  design  points,  but  well  struck  coins  remain  abundant.  Also  fairly  com¬ 
mon  and  quite  popular  is  the  variety  with  a  distinctly  doubled  obverse  die.  This  is  most  visible  in 
the  date  and  legend  STONE  MOUNTAIN. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  TOO  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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1925  FORT  VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL 


In  1778,  when  George  Vancouver  sailed  under  Captain  Cook  on  his  exploration  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  was  well  into  his  career  as  an  renowned  explorer.  After  Cook’s  death, 
Vancouver  was  given  command  of  the  British  ship  Discovery  and  achieved  fame  as  the  chief  ex¬ 
plorer  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coast  of  North  America.  So  it  seemed  only  appropriate  to  name 
the  settlement  established  in  1825  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River  (now  Vancouver,  Wash¬ 
ington)  after  the  region’s  renowned  trailblazer.  The  center  of  the  lucrative  fur  trade  in  the  Oregon 
territory.  Fort  Vancouver  was  a  little  village  built  around  a  square,  with  thick-walled  adobe 
buildings,  surrounded  by  wooden  palisades  to  give  it  protection  from  attack. 

The  fort  was  founded  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin,  a  prodigy  who  embarked  upon  his 
medical  career  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  became  post  physician  at  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior 
just  five  years  later  and  quickly  accustomed  himself  to  living  among  the  indigenous  Indian  tribes 
of  the  area.  Later,  he  swapped  his  medical  career  for  one  as  a  trader  for  the  North  West  Company 
and  in  1821,  assisted  in  the  merger  with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  After  founding  Fort  Van¬ 
couver,  McLoughlin  became  the  chief  personality  in  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  his  rule  was 
imperial  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  He  was  known  interchangeably  as  the  "The  King  of  Old 
Oregon"  or  "the  Czar  of  the  West."  To  the  Indians  of  the  region  he  was  known  as  "White  Eagle." 
A  friend  described  him  as  "over  six  feet  in  height,  powerfully  made,  with  a  grand  head  on  mas¬ 
sive  shoulders  and  long  snow-white  locks  covering  them  ...  a  splendid  figure  of  a  man." 

McLoughlin  encouraged  the  establishment  of  settlements  in  the  rich  farm  land  of  the 
Willamette  Valley,  and  in  1842  he  founded  Oregon  City  not  far  south  from  what  is  now  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Washington.  He  retired  in  1 846  when,  in  the  Treaty  of  Oregon,  England  ceded  the  territory 
to  the  United  States.  He  stayed  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border  and  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1 849,  spending  his  remaining  years  in  Oregon  City. 
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Recognizing  Fort  Vancouver's  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Northwest,  in 
1925  Congress  authorized  a  commemorative  half  dollar  to  honor  the  centennial  of  its  founding. 
The  bill  that  passed  February  25  of  that  year  was  part  of  the  same  legislation  authorizing  two 
other  commemorative  coins,  the  California  Diamond  Jubilee  and  the  Vermont  Sesquicentennial 
halt  dollars.  Like  the  other  commemorative-sponsoring  organizations,  the  Fort  Vancouver  Cen¬ 
tennial  Corporation  hoped  to  raise  funds  to  support  its  centennial  events. 

Portland,  Oregon  artist  Sidney  Bell  was  initially  chosen  to  create  the  design,  and  al¬ 
though  his  work  was  approved  by  the  sponsoring  organization,  the  federal  Commission  of  Fine 
.Arts  felt  otherwise.  Bell  was  replaced  by  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  who  revised  and  completed  the  de¬ 
signs.  Fraser  had  already  gained  fame  as  the  designer  of  the  1921  Alabama  and  1922  Grant 
commemoratives.  Her  final  design  for  the  Vancouver  half  depicted  a  left-facing  bust  of 
McLoughlin  taken  from  a  sketch  by  John  T.  Urquhart. 

Encircling  the  bust  at  the  periphery  are  the  inscriptions  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  and  HALF  DOLLAR.  Flanking  the  bust  are  the  dates  1825  1925  and  the  legend  IN 
GOD  WE  TRUST  with  Dr.  JOHN  McLOUGHLIN  below. 

The  reverse  depicts  a  buckskin-suited  trapper  with  rifle  against  a  background  featur¬ 
ing  Mt.  Hood,  the  Fort  Vancouver  stockade  and  the  Columbia  River.  Around  the  rim  is  FORT 
VANCOUVER  CENTENNIAL  VANCOUVER  WASHINGTON  FOUNDED  1825  BY 
HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  LGF,  the  designer’s  initials,  are  located  near  the  stockade  at  the 
right.  Although  the  coins  were  struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  the  mint  mark  was  left  off  in  er¬ 
ror.  Congress  had  authorized  up  to  300,000  pieces  to  be  minted,  but  by  August  1,  1925,  only 
50,028  coins  had  been  struck.  To  raise  public  consciousness  and  increase  sales,  a  publicity  event 
was  created.  The  entire  shipment  of  half  dollars,  weighing  1,462  pounds,  was  flown  from  San 
Francisco  to  Vancouver,  Washington.  The  flight  was  an  aviation  first  and  was  billed  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Sunday  Journal  of  Portland,  Oregon  as  "the  first  round  trip  airplane  flight  to  the  Bay  City  to 
be  made  in  a  single  day."  A  huge  amount  of  publicity  surrounded  the  occasion,  and  upon  the 
plane's  return,  coins  were  ceremoniously  presented  to  the  pilot  and  local  dignitaries. 

The  coins  were  sold  for  $1  each  during  August  and  September  of  1925,  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  selling  during  the  week-long  Centennial  celebration  that  began  on  August  17.  Though 
50.028  coins  were  minted,  sales  were  disappointing,  and  35,034  pieces  were  returned  to  the  Mint 
to  be  melted,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of  14,994,  including  the  28  coins  remaining  with  the  Assay 
Commission.  One  matte  proof  was  reported  by  Walter  Breen,  and  two  other  such  pieces  are  ru¬ 
mored  to  exist. 

The  nature  of  the  design  openly  exposes  the  high  points  of  Vancouver  halves,  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any  special  packaging  or  handling,  destined  much  of  the  issue  to 
suffer  from  friction  and  abrasions.  In  addition,  well-struck  coins  showing  the  details  of  the  trap¬ 
per’s  hand,  face  and  right  thigh  and  chest  are  scarce.  Wear  first  appears  on  McLoughlin' s  bust, 
especially  on  the  cheek  bone  and  hair  above  the  ear  and  on  the  knee  on  the  reverse.  Although 
Vancouver  halves  are  not  difficult  to  locate  in  grades  through  MS-64,  MS-65  or  better  specimens 
are  quite  elusive.  Unfortunately,  counterfeits  of  this  issue  are  known:  they  exhibit  many  depres¬ 
sions  that  at  first  seem  to  be  bag  marks,  along  with  tooling  marks  on  the  reverse  below  letters 
CEN  in  CENTENNIAL.  An  interesting  tale  involving  Vancouver  half  dollars  was  recently  re¬ 
vealed.  In  August  of  1926,  Governor  Charles  Sale  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  purchased 
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1,000  examples  of  the  Fort  Vancouver  half  dollar.  These  coins  were  moved  to  the  Provincial  Ar¬ 
chives  Building  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada  in  1974.  In  the  summer  of  1982,  a  caretaker 
stole  them  and  spent  400  pieces  at  face  value.  Needing  money  for  a  new  car.  he  took  the  remain¬ 
ing  568  pieces  to  a  bank  in  Winnipeg,  where  they  were  exchanged  by  a  teller  for  $284  in 
Canadian  funds.  The  savvy  teller  then  received  permission  from  her  supervisor  to  buy  them  from 
the  bank  at  face  value.  After  they  were  counted  out  in  a  coin-counting  machine,  they  were  sold  to 
a  Canadian  dealer  for  $37,500. 

The  dealer  sold  522  pieces  to  clients  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  retained  46 
pieces  for  himself.  He  had  checked  with  both  the  FBI  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
who  then  weren’t  yet  aware  of  the  theft.  Although  he  had  received  clearance  from  the  authorities, 
the  dealer  was  eventually  sued  by  the  Crown.  In  the  end,  he  prevailed  and  retained  ownership  of 
the  46  remaining  pieces.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  recover  the  other  specimens. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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Please  send  your  articles  today  to  Editor  Helen  Carmody-Lebo  (R-0007,  CA)! 
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The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1 848  focused  attention  on  that  western  territory 
as  few  other  events  ever  could.  The  siren  call  of  "riches  for  the  taking"  spread  rapidly  around  the 
world.  Tens  of  thousands  caught  "gold  fever,"  braving  the  rigors  of  voyages  "around  the  Horn," 
treks  across  Panama's  deadly  jungles  or  the  time-consuming  overland  journey  through  hostile  In¬ 
dian  territory.  So  many  came  in  search  of  the  yellow  metal  that  by  1850,  the  "Forty-Niners"  and 
those  who  followed  them  west  numbered  over  100,000  strong,  a  far  cry  from  the  fewer  than  500 
.American  traders  and  settlers  who  were  in  California  just  several  years  earlier.  With  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  the  Mexican  War  came  to  an  end.  Along  with  Texas  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  this  newly-rich  territory  of  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

In  Congress,  the  question  foremost  on  the  minds  of  Southerners  was  how  to  preserve 
the  delicate  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate  if  the  now-populous  California  was  admitted  as  a  free 
state.  But  the  flush  of  prosperity  brought  on  by  the  eastward  flow  of  gold  ultimately  proved  a 
stronger  force  for  unity  in  the  Congress  than  the  spirit  of  disunity  preached  by  the  Southern  "fire- 
eaters."  An  inspired  solution  was  eventually  reached:  The  Compromise  of  1850.  Under  its 
provisions,  California  was  admitted  as  a  free  state  in  exchange  for  popular  sovereignty  on  the 
slave  issue  in  the  other  western  territories.  This  "Great  Compromise"  kept  the  states  united  for  an¬ 
other  decade,  it  but  permanently  tipped  the  scales  of  power  in  the  Senate  against  the  South. 
California  remained  relatively  unaffected  by  the  sectional  rivalries  of  the  1850s  and  the  ensuing 
Civil  War.  Seventy-five  years  later,  the  San  Francisco  Citizen's  Committee,  chaired  by  future 
Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi,  decided  to  commemorate  75  years  of  statehood  with  a  specially  designed 
half  dollar.  Commemoratives,  however,  were  already  becoming  a  sore  point  with  Mint  officials. 
The  proposal  might  have  died  aborning  but  for  a  similar  measure  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Sesquicentennial  that,  fortunately,  was  endorsed  by  President  Calvin  Coolidge.  The 
California  coin  became  part  of  the  Act  of  February  24,  1925,  which  not  only  included  a  coin  for 
Vermont  but  one  commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Fort  Vancouver  in  the 
state  of  Washington. 

The  San  Francisco  Citizen's  Committee  asked  noted  local  sculptor  Jo  Mora  to  design 
a  coin  that  would  capture  the  spirit  of  the  state’s  diamond  jubilee.  Bom  in  Uruguay  in  1876,  Mora 
had  emigrated  to  California  and  was  a  popular  artist  living  in  Carmel.  Fashioning  both  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  of  the  coin,  Mora  sought  to  embody  the  essence  of  California  during  the  1850s. 
He  employed  two  symbolic  motifs:  a  "Gold  Rush"  prospector  and  a  grizzly  bear.  Initially,  James 
Earle  Fraser  (designer  of  the  Buffalo  nickel),  speaking  for  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  Mora’s  design  concepts,  believing  "the  whole  thing  inexperienced  and  amateurish"  and 
suggesting  the  Committee  replace  the  artist.  However,  Chairman  Rossi  apparently  had  consider¬ 
able  political  clout,  as  ultimately  he  and  the  Committee  got  exactly  the  coin  they  wanted  by  the 
artist  of  their  choice. 

Jo  Mora’s  artistic  obverse  design  depicts  a  "Forty-Niner"  panning  for  gold,  with  the 
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inscriptions  LIBERTY  above,  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  to  the  left  and  CALIFORNIA  DIAMOND  JU¬ 
BILEE  and  the  date,  1925,  below.  The  reverse  features  California  s  state  emblem:  a  grizzly  bear 
adapted  from  the  flag  used  in  the  so-called  Bear  Flag  Revolt  of  1 846.  Above  the  bear  is  the  motto 
E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.  while  below  are  the  legends  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and 
HALF  DOLLAR.  Interestingly,  the  lettering  is  sized  and  placed  in  a  manner  that  is  particularly 
effective  and  not  at  all  cluttered,  altogether  a  skillfully  artistic  handling  of  the  statutory  leuends. 
One  point  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  made  about  the  lettering  was  that  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
TRUST  looked  as  if  it  were  being  fried  in  oil,  suspended  as  it  was  in  the  left  obverse  field  above 
the  miner's  pan.  As  amusing  and  accurate  as  this  comment  was,  the  motto  remained  unchanged. 
Mora  added  an  interesting  touch  to  the  design  of  the  California  half:  the  fields  were  left  unpol¬ 
ished,  appearing  as  boldly  textured  on  the  finished  coin  as  they  did  on  the  sculptor’s  model. 

The  Congressional  Act  authorizing  the  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar  speci¬ 
fied  a  maximum  mintage  of  300,000  coins,  but  only  150,200  coins  were  actually  struck,  with  200 
pieces  reserved  for  assay  purposes.  Production  began  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on  August  12, 
1925,  and  that  fust  day  saw  100  special  pieces  struck  at  the  request  of  Committee  Chairman 
Rossi.  These  pieces  are  not  true  proofs,  but  rather  are  business  strikes  that  have  a  bright,  chrome¬ 
like  surface,  the  result  of  being  struck  with  polished  dies. 

Groups  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  distributed  the  California  halves  for  $1 
apiece,  but  63,606  pieces  eventually  remained  unsold  and  were  melted,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of 
86,394.  Only  one  actual  proof  is  rumored  to  exist,  allegedly  with  a  matte  finish.  If  true,  it  must 
have  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  before  the  dies  were  shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  facil¬ 
ity.  The  S-mint  mark  appearing  on  all  of  the  coins  made  at  the  western  mint  is  on  the  lower 
reverse  beneath  the  D  in  DOLLAR. 

California  halves  are  found  with  a  wide  variety  of  finishes,  ranging  from  semi- 
prooflike  to  chrome-like  to  satiny.  A  limited  number  of  early  strikes  may  even  feature  somewhat 
frosted  or  cameo  devices.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  this  issue  is  affected  by  weak  strikes,  and 
those  will  often  show  a  flatness  on  the  bear’s  snout  and  possess  a  bright,  chrome-like  finish.  In 
other  cases,  weakness  will  be  seen  on  the  inscriptions  LIBERTY,  JUBILEE  and  HALF  DOL¬ 
LAR.  However,  this  is  not  the  norm.  More  frequently  encountered  are  coins  suffering  from 
abrasions  and  detracting  marks  on  the  higher,  more  visible  points.  The  relatively  high  relief  of  the 
design  makes  this  issue  especially  prone  to  even  the  slightest  friction,  particularly  on  the  bear's 
shoulder  and  leg  and  the  miner’s  back,  shoulder  and  shirtsleeve.  These  areas  will  also  be  the  first 
to  show  signs  of  "doctoring."  Because  these  coins  were  widely  distributed  to  the  non-collecting 
public,  the  majority  of  surviving  specimens  are  in  XF-AU,  as  many  were  either  spent  or  carried  as 
pocket  pieces,  while  others  were  often  haphazardly  cleaned.  Low-grade  uncirculated  pieces  are 
always  available  for  a  price,  but  high  grade  MS-64  and  better  specimens  are  very  elusive.  Coun¬ 
terfeits  are  not  generally  encountered,  but  cleaned  and  retoned  coins  are  frequently  seen. 

As  a  commemorative  coin,  the  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar  was  a  conspicuous 
success.  Jo  Mora’s  simple,  two-figure  design  captured  the  spirit  of  1850s  California  in  a  direct 
manner  that  few  other  commemorative  issues  can  rival.  By  ignoring  James  Fraser  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  Chairman  Rossi  demonstrated  that  there  was  ample  talent  in  the  country 
capable  of  designing  coinage  outside  the  Mint.  As  a  singularly  artistic  work  and  a  necessary  issue 
for  collectors  of  the  commemorative  series,  the  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar  will  re¬ 
main  as  coveted  by  numismatists  of  the  future  as  it  is  by  those  of  today. 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 


Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 

Weight:  12.5  grams 

Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 

Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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1926  SESQUICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 


By  1926,  the  frenzied  Roaring  Twenties  were  in  a  fiill-throated  roar.  God  was  in  His 
heaven,  Calvin  Coolidge  was  in  the  White  House,  and  all  seemed  well  with  the  world.  Personal 
income  was  on  the  rise,  new  consumer  goods  were  pouring  into  the  marketplace,  and  Americans 
had  been  given  a  painless  new  way  to  pay  for  all  those  flivvers  and  Frigidaires.  It  was  called  the 
installment  plan.  "The  business  of  America  is  business"  was  the  way  Coolidge  had  put  it  just  a 
year  earlier,  in  a  speech  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  "Silent  Cal"  seemed  to 
have  a  point:  Wall  Street  was  actually  running  America’s  show,  and  the  nation  appeared  to  be 
flourishing.  Few  foresaw  the  financial  disaster  that  loomed  only  three  years  down  the  line. 

Amid  the  self-indulgence  and  the  widespread  preoccupation  with  material  posses¬ 
sions,  Americans  took  time  in  1926  for  a  "party"  with  deeper  significance:  July  4,  1926  marked 
the  sesquicentennial,  or  150th  anniversary,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  milestone  in¬ 
spired  a  national  celebration  which  included  the  production  of  two  special  coins  by  the  U.S.  Mint. 

The  Declaration’s  centennial  in  1876  had  led  to  the  staging  of  a  lavish  exposition  in 
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Philadelphia.  No  special  U.S.  coins  had  been  issued  then,  however,  for  at  that  time  Uncle  Sam 
wasn't  making  commemorative  coinage;  the  practice  didn’t  start  until  1892.  By  the  mid- 1920s. 
the  U.S.  Mint  had  issued  more  than  a  dozen  commemoratives,  and  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  new  ones  would  join  the  list  for  the  nation’s  150th  birthday  party.  Initially,  in  fact,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sesquicentenmal  Exhibition  Association  envisioned  a  whole  series  of  coins  with  designs 
portraying  highlights  from  throughout  U.S.  history,  but  that  ambitious  concept  never  got  past  the 
talking  stage. 

The  original  legislation  did  call  for  production  of  a  $1.50  gold  piece,  a  denomination 
not  issued  before  or  since,  but  that  too  ended  up  on  the  cutting-room  floor.  The  bill  passed  by 
Congress  on  March  3,  1925,  authorized  the  striking  of  up  to  one  million  silver  half  dollars  and  up 
to  200,000  gold  quarter  eagles.  These  were  to  be  provided  at  face  value  to  the  Sesquicentennial 
Exhibition  Association  for  sale  in  conjunction  with  the  national  observance  of  the  occasion, 
which  again  would  feature  a  fair  in  Philadelphia. 

Design  of  the  coins  was  entrusted  to  John  Ray  Sinnock,  chief  sculptor-engraver  at  the 
main  U.S.  mint  in  Philadelphia.  His  artwork  for  the  quarter  eagle  won  quick  approval;  a  standing 
figure  of  Liberty  dominates  its  obverse,  while  Independence  Hall  graces  its  reverse.  His  half  dol¬ 
lar  sketches  encountered  opposition,  though.  The  Exhibition  Association  deemed  them 
unsatisfactory  and  turned  instead  to  sketches  by  John  Frederick  Lewis,  a  prominent  local  patron 
of  the  arts,  sending  these  to  Sinnock  for  translation  into  models  for  the  coin.  The  chief  engraver 
followed  the  group’s  instructions,  but  he  then  displayed  dubious  integrity  by  tacitly  accepting  full 
artistic  credit  for  the  coin.  Only  decades  later  did  Lewis’  role  receive  proper  recognition. 

The  half  dollar’s  obverse  features  overlapping  right-facing  busts  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  nation’s  first  president,  and  Calvin  Coolidge,  the  White  House’s  occupant  at  the  time  of 
the  sesquicentennial.  This  pairing  has  a  certain  symmetry  and  logic,  but  a  strong  case  could  be 
made  that  Thomas  Jefferson  -  the  Declaration’s  chief  author  -  would  have  been  a  more  fitting 
choice  than  Washington.  Even  stronger  objections  could  be  raised  (and  were  indeed  raised  at  the 
time)  to  Coolidge’ s  portrayal,  since  U.S.  coinage  tradition  (fostered  by  Washington  himself) 
frowns  upon  the  use  of  living  persons’  likenesses  on  our  coins.  It’s  true  that  the  1921  Alabama 
Centennial  half  dollar  had  broken  with  this  custom  by  depicting  that  state’s  governor,  Thomas 
Kilby,  thereby  establishing  a  precedent  for  Coolidge’ s  appearance;  but  many,  then  and  now,  have 
viewed  this  as  a  case  of  two  wrongs  not  making  a  right.  The  presidential  portraits  are  surrounded 
by  a  series  of  coinage  mottos:  LIBERTY  above  the  portraits,  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
below  them  and  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  in  minuscule  letters  to  their  right.  The  coin’s  reverse  fea¬ 
tures  a  straightforward  view  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  with  the  dual  dates  1776  and  1926  to  the  left  and 
right,  respectively.  Above  the  bell  is  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM.  Circling  the  rim,  within  an 
interior  border,  are  the  inscriptions  SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 
and  HALF  DOLLAR.  This  reverse  would  reappear,  in  modified  form,  22  years  later  on  the 
Franklin  half  dollar,  again  with  sole  design  credit  being  given  to  Sinnock.  Here,  too,  Lewis  would 
receive  his  due  only  belatedly. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  itself,  the  sponsoring  organization  insisted  on  extremely 
shallow  relief  for  the  sesquicentennial  coins.  As  a  result,  they  struck  up  very  poorly;  indeed,  they 
may  be  more  weakly  struck  as  a  group  than  any  other  coins  in  U.S.  history.  Strongly  defined  ex¬ 
amples  are  all  but  unknown,  and  even  well-preserved  uncirculated  pieces  generally  lack  detail  and 
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appear  to  be  tlat  and  grainy.  To  make  matters  worse,  many  of  these  coins  have  been  cleaned  and/or 
polished  over  the  years,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  improve  their  lackluster  looks.  Readily  available  in 
AU  to  Mint  State-60,  few  have  been  certified  above  Mint  State-64  and  almost  none  above  MS-65. 
The  first  places  to  show  wear  on  the  coins  are  Washington’s  cheekbone  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
bell;  technically  speaking,  these  are  the  highest  points  of  the  design. 

The  coins'  unattractive  appearance  undoubtedly  hurt  their  sales.  Then,  too,  the  Sesqui- 
centennial  Exposition,  held  in  Philadelphia  from  June  1  through  November  30,  1926,  fell  far  short 
of  the  sponsors'  expectations,  even  though  six  million  people  did  pass  through  its  gates.  In  any 
case,  relatively  few  fair-goers  chose  to  pay  the  going  price  of  $1  apiece  for  the  half  dollars  and  $4 
each  for  the  quarter  eagles,  and  huge  quantities  ended  up  being  melted.  Of  the  1,000,528  half  dol¬ 
lars  (528  of  them  as  say  coins)  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  May  and  June  of  1926,  859,408 
were  returned  there  later  for  melting,  resulting  in  a  net  mintage  of  140,592  pieces.  Proofs  of  the 
"Sesqui"  coins  were  not  officially  struck,  but  the  late  Walter  Breen,  a  renowned  numismatic 
scholar,  reported  the  existence  of  at  least  three  matte  proof  half  dollars,  adding  that  a  fourth  was 
rumored  to  exist  as  well.  Besides  being  sold  at  the  fair,  the  coins  were  also  distributed  by  the 
Franklin  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia.  The  original  packaging  used  by  the  bank  consisted  of  an 
envelope  with  the  blue-imprint  "Official  SesquiCentennial  Coins,"  along  with  a  small  commercial 
message,  "At  Your  Service  Day  and  Night." 

The  American  Independence  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  and  quarter  eagle  may  not  be  the 
most  aesthetically  appealing  coins,  but  they  hold  a  place  of  honor  in  U.S.  coinage  history  just  the 
same.  Numismatic  scholar  Don  Taxay  made  this  point  in  his  Illustrated  History  of  U.S.  Com¬ 
memorative  Coinage.  These,  he  wrote,  "are,  historically  speaking,  our  most  important  [coinage] 
memorial  issues." 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 

Weight:  12.5  grams 

Composition:  .900  silver,  TOO  copper 

Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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*  *  * 


1926  SESQUICENTENNIAL  $2-1/2  GOLD 


Americans  of  the  1 920s  seemed  so  preoccupied  with  enjoying  the  present  that  cele¬ 
brating  the  past  was  destined  to  take  a  back  seat.  That  decade  is  best  remembered  for  inventive 
and  oftentimes  silly  fads  that  drew  life  from  the  nation’s  new  prosperity  and  the  relaxing  of  Victo¬ 
rian  morality.  Even  so,  there  were  those  who  still  recognized  the  nation’s  heritage.  Important 
anniversaries  were  not  forgotten.  Among  the  ways  in  which  Americans  of  the  Roaring  ’20s 
marked  these  occasions  was  through  the  issuance  of  commemorative  coins.  These  recognized 
statehood  centennials,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  various  other  high¬ 
lights  of  U.  S.  history. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  celebrations,  however,  centered  around  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  or  one  hundred-fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Two  coins  were  issued 
recalling  important  battles,  but  the  most  important  event  of  all  was  the  signing  of  America’s  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  dated  July  4,  1776.  This  momentous  occasion  was  remembered  through 
the  minting  of  commemorative  silver  half  dollars  and  gold  quarter  eagles  bearing  the  dual  dates 
1776  and  1926. 

Both  coins  were  authorized  by  legislation  that  passed  on  March  3,  1925.  This  bill  also 
created  the  National  Sesquicentennial  Commission  to  oversee  celebrations  planned  for  the  anni¬ 
versary  year  of  1926.  The  centerpiece  of  these  events  was  a  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  birthplace  of  the  American  Republic.  Wear  first  appears  on  the  hands  adjacent  to 
the  escutcheon  and  on  the  wreath’s  bow  knot.  It  was  hoped  that  profits  from  the  commemorative 
coins  would  offset  the  cost  of  this  fair,  and  great  prospects  were  held  for  their  sale.  Once  again 
forgetting  the  sad  history  of  commemorative  coin  programs,  with  their  high  percentage  of  unsold 
coins,  Congress  authorized  the  minting  of  up  to  one  million  half  dollars  and  200,000  quarter 
eagles  for  the  sesquicentennial.  The  Commission  also  sought  the  coining  of  an  unprecedented 
$1.50  gold  coin  as  part  of  its  ambitious  scheme  to  offer  a  series  of  coins  depicting  important 
events  from  the  nation’s  first  150  years.  To  these  would  be  added  a  commemorative  one  dollar 
note.  Not  keen  on  commemoratives  of  any  kind,  Treasury  Secretary  Andrew  Mellon  disapproved 
all  but  the  half  dollar  and  quarter  eagle,  the  only  coins  to  survive  in  the  fmal  draff  of  the  bill. 

As  Chief  Engraver  George  T.  Morgan  had  recently  passed  away,  the  Mint  assigned  to 
his  successor,  John  Ray  Sinnock,  the  task  of  designing  the  two  coins  and  preparing  models  for 
them.  The  Sesquicentennial  Commission  was  not  enthusiastic  about  Sinnock’ s  concept  for  the 
half  dollar.  It  engaged  outside  artist  John  Frederick  Lewis  to  create  something  better,  leaving  for 
Sinnock  only  the  preparation  of  fmal  models.  The  Chief  Engraver  scored  with  his  sketches  for  the 
quarter  eagle,  however,  and  there  was  then  just  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  overcome.  Its 
sculptor  member,  Lorado  Taft,  must  have  found  them  acceptable,  as  the  Commission  gave  its  ap¬ 
proval  on  March  25,  1926.  This  included,  however,  suggestions  that  some  of  the  lettering  be 
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rearranged  and  that  the  sun  and  its  rays  be  omitted  from  the  reverse.  Sadly,  as  it  would  turn  out,  this 
second  suggestion  was  not  followed. 

Sinnock's  design  for  the  quarter  eagle  features  a  full  figure  of  Liberty  standing  upon  a 
partial  globe.  She  is  dressed  in  a  long,  flowing  gown  and  wears  a  folded  cap,  somewhat  reminis¬ 
cent  of  our  early  coinage.  In  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  1920s,  she  is  slimmer  and  more 
tlat-chested  than  the  classical  maidens  and  matrons  depicted  on  older  U.S.  coins.  She  faces  the 
viewer's  left,  to  where  her  right  arm  is  outstretched,  clutching  the  torch  of  freedom.  In  her  left 
hand  she  holds  a  long  scroll  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  al¬ 
though  its  proportions  are  entirely  incorrect  with  respect  to  the  actual  document.  The  legends 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and  LIBERTY  are  arranged  in  arcs  around  the  periphery.  The 
dates  1776  and  1926  appear  to  the  left  and  right  of  her  figure,  respectively.  On  its  reverse,  this  is¬ 
sue  displays  a  frontal  elevation  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  House,  better  known  by  its  later  name  of 
Independence  Hall  (the  bell  once  contained  within  is  the  famous  Liberty  Bell,  now  exhibited 
separately  on  Independence  Mall  within  a  glass  enclosure).  Above  Independence  Hall,  divided 
by  the  belfry,  is  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST.  Our  national  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  ap¬ 
pears  below.  Arranged  around  the  periphery  are  the  inscriptions  SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF 
AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE  and  2  1/2  DOLLARS.  Sinnock’s  initials  JRS  are  found  above 
one  wing  of  the  hall  at  right.  The  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  seen  on  only  a  few  specimens,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  a  point  behind  the  hall.  This  feature  is  extremely  shallow,  even  on  the  original  models, 
and  it  seldom  shows  distinctly. 

The  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  was  held  in  Philadelphia  from  June  1  to  November 
30,  1926,  and  it  featured  major  exhibits  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  industries.  A  few  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  finished  in  time  for  opening  day  and  for  some  weeks  afterward.  The  expo  was  not 
publicized  nationally  and  received  little  support  from  the  United  States  government.  Its  success 
depended  entirely  on  the  willingness  of  visitors  to  spend  money  at  the  various  concessions,  since 
the  fair  was  funded  almost  entirely  through  commercial  ventures  and  bonds.  Opening  Day,  June 
1 ,  was  rainy  and  miserable,  and  it  proved  a  bad  omen  for  the  exposition.  The  excitement  gener¬ 
ated  by  that  city’s  Centennial  fair  fifty  years  earlier  was  lacking.  Although  nearly  six  million 
people  attended  the  1926  event,  few  opted  to  buy  commemorative  half  dollars  at  $1  apiece  or 
quarter  eagles  at  $4  per  coin.  In  May  and  June  of  1926,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  had  optimistically 
coined  the  full  authorization  of  1,000,000  halves  and  200,000  quarter  eagles;  yet  only  140,592 
and  45,793  were  sold,  respectively.  The  remaining  balance,  including  assay  pieces  totaling  528 
for  the  half  dollar  and  226  for  the  quarter  eagle,  was  returned  to  the  mint  at  the  close  of  the  expo¬ 
sition  and  was  subsequently  melted. 

Both  coins  were  modeled  in  extremely  shallow  relief,  and  many  design  elements  are 
difficult  to  discern.  On  the  quarter  eagle,  the  sun's  rays  are  invisible  on  some  coins  and  have 
been  described  as  looking  like  a  fingerprint  when  they  do  show.  Despite  these  deficiencies,  both 
issues  are  attractive  when  well  preserved.  Unfortunately,  such  coins  form  a  minority  of  the  survi¬ 
vors.  The  quarter  eagle  is  frequently  found  with  signs  of  careless  handling  suffered  both  inside 
and  outside  the  Mint.  As  many  were  purchased  by  non-numismatists,  they  were  subject  to  poor 
storage,  as  well.  Commonly  seen  are  coins  with  numerous  small  contact  marks;  these  will  grade 
anywhere  from  AU-55  through  MS-63.  Examples  grading  higher  are  scarce,  with  gems  that 
grade  MS-65  being  particularly  elusive.  Luster  on  these  coins  ranges  from  a  subdued  frostiness  to 
a  much  more  brilliant  frost.  Wear  first  appears  on  the  obverse  at  the  bottom  of  the  scroll;  on  the 
reverse,  check  the  clock  tower  just  above  the  roof  line. 
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A  couple  of  matte  proofs  are  known  of  the  quarter  eagle.  These  have  a  dull  finish  but 
much  sharper  details,  although  some  design  elements  are  still  lacking  due  to  the  poor  modeling  of 
this  issue.  Separate  obverse  and  reverse  die  trials  in  copper  and  brass  also  exist.  These  are  as 
sharp  as  the  proofs.  The  quarter  eagle  was  distributed  without  holders  at  the  Exposition,  but  addi¬ 
tional  coins  were  marketed  through  the  Franklin  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  in  small 
envelopes  bearing  its  name  and  address  in  blue  ink.  Also  found  are  Christmas  card  holders  im¬ 
printed  with  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  anniversary  dates;  these  were  issued  by  the  Bethlehem 
National  Bank  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  At  least  two  issues  of  counterfeits  have  been  made 
of  the  quarter  eagle;  authentication  is  recommended  for  any  coin  of  this  type. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  1 8  millimeters 

Weight:  4.18  grams 

Composition:  .900  gold,  .100  copper 

Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .12094  ounce  pure  gold 
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*  *  * 


Trivia... 

1.  Not  all  commemoratives  are  round.  The  1915  Pan-Pac  $50  Octagonal  piece  had  an  eight¬ 
sided  rim. 

2.  The  ship  depicted  on  the  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  was  called  the  Nieuw  Nederland. 

3.  The  statue  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  Elgin  commemorative  is  still  unfinished  more  than 
60  years  after  the  coin  was  minted. 

4.  The  1936  Wisconsin  commemorative  marked  the  100th  anniversary  of  territorial  status,  not 
statehood. 

5.  There  are  still  500  Iowa  commemoratives  in  a  bank  vault,  not  to  be  distributed  until  2046. 
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1915  COCA-COLA  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
CONVENTION  MEDAL  UPDATE 


by  Louis  Storino  (R-0441,  CA) 

I  have  in  my  collection  one  of  the  round  medals  with  its  red  case  that  I  purchased  at 
the  Northern  California  Numismatic  Association  coin  show  during  September  1971  at  the  Jack 
Tar  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  The  dealer  at  the  time  had  four  round  medals  with  red  cases  and 
one  octagonal  medal  that  came  in  a  green  case  identical  to  the  red  except  for  the  color. 

I  was  told  he  had  just  bought  them  that  day  from  an  elderly  gentleman  who  said  he 
had  worked  for  Coca-Cola  for  many  years  as  an  accountant,  now  retired  and  at  one  time  had  five 
of  each  of  the  medals  but  that  over  the  years  had  given  some  away  to  friends. 

When  asked  how  much  he  wanted  for  one  round  and  the  one  octagonal  medal,  the 
dealer  said  because  there  was  only  one  octagonal,  he  wanted  $100  for  the  pair  and  $25  each  for 
the  round  medals.  With  my  limited  funds,  I  purchased  only  one  round  medal  with  case.  Over 
the  years  I  have  seen  one  other  round  for  sale  with  a  rather  worn  case,  which  I  purchased  for  a 
collector  friend.  As  for  the  octagonal  medal  with  the  green  case,  I  have  never  seen  another. 

As  to  the  source  and  authenticity  of  the  round  medal  in  its  red  case  and  octagonal 
medal  in  the  green  case  in  relationship  to  Coca-Cola  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  1915, 
I  cannot  say  for  sure. 
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In  the  late  1980s  I  wrote  Allan  Petretti,  noted  collector  and  author  of  "Coca-Cola 
Collectibles  Price  Guide."  His  replay,  and  I  quote,  "Louis,  Sorry  to  bring  you  bad  news  but  your 
"Owl"  Convention  coin  is  not  old.  I  do  show  this  piece  as  a  "fantasy"  in  my  most  recent  book. 
While  myself  and  other  long-time  Coke  collectors  don’t  have  a  lot  of  information  on  this  piece, 
there  are  a  few  things  we  know  for  sure.  They  were  produced  in  the  mid  1970s  in  California' 
This  piece  is  shown  in  a  1975  price  guide  as  being  old.  However,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
author  of  the  price  guide  had  something  to  do  with  the  production  of  this  piece.  Also  keep  in 
mind  this  is  not  the  type  of  jewelry  case  used  in  1915." 

It  has  always  been  my  theory  that  the  local  San  Francisco  bottling  co.  and  distributor 
of  Coca-Cola  at  that  time  may  have  had  them  made  up  and  used  to  promote  a  local  sales  conven¬ 
tion.  Coca-Cola  back  in  1915  did  not  enforce  its  authority  over  their  distributors  as  it  does 
today.  Many  larger  distributors  back  then  would  advertise  on  their  own. 

In  trying  to  research  the  medals  in  the  early  1970s,  I  went  to  Irvine  &  Jachens,  then 
located  in  Daly  City,  Calif.,  and  in  their  files  they  had  sketches  of  a  round  and  octagonal  medal 
similar  in  design,  but  with  no  mention  of  Coca-Cola  on  them. 

I  believe  that  the  hoard  of  round  medals  that  came  into  the  marketplace  in  the  1 990s 
are  all  copies  of  the  original  round  medal.  If  you  have  one  of  each,  you  can  easily  see  and  feel 
the  difference.  The  original  had  finely  struck  details  with  a  sharp  reeded  edge,  while  the  copies 
are  lighter  in  weight,  very  bright  in  color  and  the  reeding  is  rounded. 

Now  as  for  the  Coca-Cola  slogan,  "Delicious  and  Refreshing,"  it  has  been  used  by 
Coca-Cola  since  the  1890s.  The  illustration  shown  here  is  from  a  1914  poster  card. 


I  would  welcome  any  information  that  any  of  our  members  may  have  on  these 
medals.  Write  to:  Louis  Storino,  P.O.  Box  189,  Los  Altos  CA  94023. 
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1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Twenty-nine 

Half  Dollar:  " Minting " 

by  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-03 1 ,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  twenty-ninth  (29th)  Article  is  dedicated  to  Roger  and  Nancy  Green  of  F&P 
Trophy  in  Benicia,  Calif,  who  have  endured  and  tolerated  this  author  and  his  bizarre  and  di¬ 
verse  business  over  the  years.  Thanks  for  the  patience  and  endurance,  Roger  and  Nancy. 


In  this  long,  sometimes  ceaseless  series  about  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial 
Commemorative  Half  Dollar  and  the  present  miniseries  accenting  just  the  half  dollar,  this  series, 
finally,  has  advanced  to  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  the  principal  and  oldest  U.S. 
Mint.1 


All  the  toil,  time  and  tribulations  in  selecting  a  coin  designer,  creating  an  acceptable 
coin  design  and  coordinating  with  the  United  States  Mint  and  also  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
along  with  the  various  influences  and  pressures  were  now  passed.  By  October  1946  the  models 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  ready  for  diemaking  and  minting,  as  we  reported  in 
the  previous  installment  of  this  series.2 

This  whole  process,  beginning  with  Public  Law  612  signature  by  President  Harry  S 
Truman  on  August  7,  1946,  and  persevered  through  the  following  September  and  October  1946, 
wore  on  Ralph  Evans  (1896-1973).  He  was  the  primary  Iowan  responsible  for  the  Iowa  Half 
Dollar3 4,  who  in  a  myriad  of  exchange  with  Adam  Pietz  (1873-1961),  the  half  dollar’s  designer, 
and  Edith  Wasson  McElroy  (1887-1975),  who  was  the  executive  secretary  of  the  then  Iowa  Cen¬ 
tennial  Committee,  as  well  as  others.  He  always  seemed  to  be  optimistic  and  confident  but 
seemingly  once,  the  apprehension  did  release  itself.  In  an  October  9,  1946  letter  to  Lester  Milli¬ 
gan  (1893-1977),  chairman  of  the  1946-1947  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  he  confided,  ending, 
"My  particular  anxiety  now  is  that  the  models  shall  be  approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission 


1.  This  article  will  close  the  miniseries  accenting  the  half  dollar.  This  grouping  of  articles  opened  in  The  Com¬ 
memorative  Trail,  Volume  14,  Numbers  1  and  2,  FallAVinter  1996.  For  convenience,  footnotes  have  been 
restricted  to  major  aspects  and  direct  quotations. 

2.  Each  article  starting  with  the  Twenty-third  in  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Volume  14,  Numbers  1  and  2, 
FallAVinter  1996,  has  examined  a  specific  facet  of  the  half  dollar. 

3.  In  addition,  he  had  charge  of  the  stamp:  three-cent  commemorative  for  Statehood,  Scotts  #942. 

4.  During  some  unidentified  weeks  in  the  Fall  of  1946,  Leland  Howard  served  as  acting  director  of  the  Mint  for 
the  absent,  for  whatever  reason,  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  director  of  the  Mint. 
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and  the  actual  coining  begin.  I'm  confident  that  there  will  be  no  hitch,  but  I  shall  not  begm  to  rest 
until  I  receive  word  from  Mr.  Howard  (Leland  Howard  of  the  United  States  Mint4)  that  the  coin 
is  in  process  of  being  minted.’0 

Mr.  Evans’  "anxiety"  would  be  relieved  shortly,  because  on  the  following  day,  Octo¬ 
ber  10,  1946,  both  Adam  Pietz  and  Leland  Howard  telegraphed  the  jubilant  news  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts’  assent. 

So  the  Iowa  half  dollar  was  -  at  last  -  to  be  minted.  However,  there  still  remained 
some  matters  to  be  resolved:  total  mintage,  at  what  mints,  payment,  delivery  and  any  special  in¬ 
structions.  Furthermore,  the  integral  matter  of  distribution  and  sales  needed  to  be  established 
and  implemented.  Of  course,  that  matter  has  already  been  completely  examined  in  this  series.5 6 
Refer  to  Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  8,  Number  2,  Fall/Winter  1992,  for  the  first  of  a  group¬ 
ing  of  articles  subtitled,  "Collectors,  Too,  Buy  the  Coin,"  in  which  the  distribution  and  sales  are 
reviewed. 


A  good  place  to  begin  this  subject  of  the  minting  is  wdth  the  wording  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  Public  Law  612.  Among  the  copious  "Ralph  Evans’  Papers,"  there  were  several  copies  of 
the  Iowa  Half  Dollar’s  act  (HR2377).  The  one  copy  is  of  interest  to  this  subject,  since  it  is 
headed,  "Return  to  Ralph  Evans,"  with  these  passages  underlined:  "there  shall  be  coined  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand  silver  50-cent  pieces  of  standard  size,  weight  and  composition" 
and  "such  coins  shall  be  issued  in  such  numbers  and  at  such  times  during  the  calendar  year 
1946."7  The  underlining  was  obviously  marked  by  Mr.  Evans,  who,  thus,  was  aware  from  early 
August  1 946  as  to  the  maximum  mintage  and  calendar  restraint. 

To  pause,  any  standard  numismatic  reference  for  United  States  coinage  -  circulated 
and  commemoratives  with  too  many  titles  to  be  itemized  here  -  state  the  Iowa  half  dollar's  mint¬ 
age  to  be  one  hundred  thousand  fifty-seven  (100,057). 8  The  latter  fifty-seven  (57)  extras  were 
assay  and  trial  test  pieces.  This  figure  was  also  published  in  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  1947  on  page  3  under  "Half  Dollars,  Commemorative:  Iowa  Centennial."  This  re¬ 
port  also  pictures  the  1946  Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  Commemorative  Half  Dollar  in  its 
opening  pages. 

Continuing,  throughout  the  abundant  references  and  records,  this  author  has  read  and 
researched9,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  recorded  discussion  as  to  what  mint:  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco  and  Denver,  or  all. 


5.  Ralph  Evans,  letter  of  October  9,  1946,  to  Lester  Milligan. 

6.  Readers  are  welcomed  to  refer  to,  or  reread,  the  Eighth  (8th)  through  Fourteenth  (14th)  articles,  subtitled,  "Col¬ 
lectors,  Too,  Buy  the  Coin."  Begin  with  Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  8,  Number  2,  Fall/Winter  1992. 

7.  Two  passages  are  from  Public  Law  612,  79th  Congress,  Second  Session,  HR  2377,  and  approved  August  7, 
1946. 

8.  For  those  into  numerology,  refer  to  the  Fifteenth  (15th)  rticle,  "It  Is  Almost  Miraculous,"  Commemorative 
Trail,  Volumes  11/12,  Numbers  4  and  1,  Summer/Fall  1994. 

9.  The  Iowa  Historical  Society,  State  Treasurer’s  Office,  Iowa  Centennial  Celebration  Papers  1946  (Ralph  Evans’ 
Papers)  and  so  on. 
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Mint  Director  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  (1897-1977)  telegraphed  on  November  15,  1946 
at  11:38  a.m.,  "It  is  understood  that  you  (Ralph  Evans)  desire  entire  order  to  be  minted  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  Stop  Please  Confirm  Stop." r°  Whatever  discussion  might  have  taken  place,  the  issue  is 
moot,  since  the  entire  mintage  would  be  minted  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Apparently,  Ralph 
Evans,  on  his  own  accord,  decided  the  Iowa  Half  Dollar  have  only  one  mint  and  mint  mark.  As 
can  be  read  next,  time  was  the  compelling  reason. 

Ralph  Evans'  chief  objective  as  die  production  and  minting  commenced  was  to  in¬ 
sure  the  punctual  delivery  of  the  half  dollars  to  Iowa.  In  his  first  correspondence  to  Leland 
Howard  after  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts'  assent,  he  inquired,  in  this  October  15,  1946  letter: 
"Is  it  now  praticable  for  you  to  suggest  the  approximate  date  we  may  expect  to  have  the  coin 
available  for  distribution?  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  (half  dollars)  available  sometime 
between  November  15  and  November  20."*  11 

Within  a  day,  Mr.  Evans  would  again  be  in  correspondence  with  the  Mint.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1946,  Leland  Howard  wrote  to  him  asking:  Please  inform  me  as  to  the  number  of 
coins  you  desire.  As  you  know,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  the  coins  prior  to  shipment.  You 
may  give  shipping  instructions  to  and  make  arrangements  for  payment  directly  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  in  order  to  expedite  delivery  of  your  coins.12  What  is  engaging  for  the  subject  at 
hand  is  that  Mr.  Howard  attached  a  carbon/typed  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
itemizing  a  schedule,  which  was  prepared  by  John  Sinnock  (1898-1948),  then  Chief  Engraver  at 
the  United  States  Mint.  This  schedule  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  article  and  details  the 
dates  and  sequence  in  die  preparation  and  manufacturing. 

On  October  19,  1946,  Ralph  Evans  responded  that  "we  shall  want  the  full  number 
of  coins  permitted  under  the  act,  namely,  one  hundred  thousand"13  and  that  payment  would  be 
arranged  through  the  State  Treasurer's  Office." 

What  is  provocative  is  that  Ralph  Evans  misconstrued  a  statement  in  the  schedule 
and  asked  for  an  "additional  ten  thousand  coins."14  Mr.  Howard  would  answer,  within  a  few 
days,  that  the  law  limited  the  mintage  to  one  hundred  thousand.15 

Pausing,  these  particular  exchanges  were  so  important  to  Mr.  Evans  that  the  origi¬ 
nals  and  carbon/typed  copies  were  stapled  into  one  group. 

As  work  on  the  die  progressed,  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee's  and  Ralph  Evans’ 
link  with  the  Mint  remained  Adam  Pietz,  who  in  an  October  18,  1946  letter  reported  that  "I  am 


10.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  telegram  of  November  15,  1946,  to  Ralph  Evans. 

1 1 .  Ralph  Evans  letter  of  October  15,  1946,  to  Leland  Howard. 

12.  Leland  Howard  letter  of  October  16,  1946  to  Ralph  Evans. 

13.  Ralph  Evans  letter  of  October  19,  1946  to  Leland  Howard.  This  was  in  reply  to  the  aforementioned  footnoted 

letter. 

14.  ibid. 

15.  Refer  to  the  Fifteenth  (15th)  article,  already  cited.  Even  Governor  Blue  thought  additional  mintage  might  be 

possible. 
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keeping  in  touch  with  the  mint  on  the  progress  of  the  Dies  (his  typed  capitalization),  which  are  now  be¬ 
ing  engraved.  This  support  is  what  Ralph  Evans  had  intended,  saving  and  sparing  time,  travel  and 
trouble  in  repeated  trips  to  and  from  Iowa  and  Philadelphia. 

At  last,  on  November  15,  1946,  Mint  Director  Ross  would  wire,  "It  is  advisable  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  be  present  at  Philadelphia  Mint  on  Wednesday.  November 
20  to  officially  approve  new  coin  on  behalf  of  Committee."17 

On  the  following  day,  in  a  letter  of  November  16,  1946,  Mr.  Evans  quoted  her  entire  tele¬ 
gram  to  Adam  Pietz  and  stated  that  he  had  also  telephoned  Mint  Director  Ross,  saying  that  Governor 
Robert  D.  Blue  (1898-1989)  "asked  me  to  make  the  trip  to  Philadelphia,  so  I  am  planning  to  be  there 
early  Wednesday  morning,  November  20." 18  He  asked  Adam  Pietz  to  place  a  hotel  reservation, 
which  was  done  for  "Bellevne  Stratford  Hotel,  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets."1' 

On  Wednesday,  November  20,  1946,  the  Iowa  Half  Dollar  had  its  "First  Striking  Cere¬ 
mony."  Ralph  Evans  was  obligated  to  sign  his  approval. 

Ralph  Evans  would  return  to  Iowa  In  a  few  days,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Blue,  on  his  offi¬ 
cial  letterhead  of  the  Central  Broadcasting  Company  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  that  one  matter  remained: 
namely,  payment.  In  fact,  there  were  two  charges:  first  for  the  dies,  at  $525;  and  second,  for  the  one 
hundred  thousand  (100,000)  half  dollars,  at  $50,000.  Edwin  H.  Dressel,  then  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  was  explicit,  preparing  itemized  bills:  #87-47,  November  20,  1946,  for  the  dies, 
and  #88-47,  November  20,  1946,  for  the  coins.  The  latter  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

On  December  2,  1946,  State  Treasurer  John  M.  Grimes  (1873-1971)  from  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  would  wire  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  a  total  of  $50,525.20 

Instructions  were  provided  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  as  to  the  shipment  of  the  half  dollar, 
with  the  entire  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  divided  into  groups  of  one  each  to  Des  Moines  then 
three  principal  banks  and  one  to  the  State  Treasurer’s  Office.  These  three  banks  were  Iowa-Des 
Moines  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Central  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  Bankers 
Trust  Company.  Each  at  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  Half  Dollars.21 


16.  Adam  Pietz  letter  of  October  18,  1946,  to  Ralph  Evans.  This  is  one  of  just  a  few  typed  letters  by  Mr.  Pietz,  whose 
correspondence  was  mostly  handwritten.  It  also  included  his  "bill"  for  the  coin  design,  "2  sketches  and  2  models,  $1000." 

17.  Ross,  telegram  November  15,  1946,  LOC  .  CIT. 

18.  Ralph  Evans,  letter  of  November  16,  1946,  to  Adam  Pietz.  This  letter  was  not  among  the  voluminous  "Ralph  Evans 
Papers,"  but  a  typed  copy  was  with  the  "Correspondence  and  Memoranda  Relating  to  the  Iowa  Centennial  Half-Dollar,"  a 
packet  placed  with  the  retained  one  thousand  Half-Dollars. 

19.  Adam  Pietz  placed  the  reservation  with  the  hotel  spelled  "Believe."  Should  have  been  "Bellevne." 

20.  The  State  would  be  reimbursed  from  the  sales,  and  the  cancelled  counter  check  signed  by  Treasurer  Grimes  is  still 
on  file. 

21 .  John  M.  Grimes,  letter  of  instruction  dated  December  2,  1946  to  Leland  Howard. 
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1  he  State  Treasurer's  Office  received  the  remaining  ten  thousand  (10,000)  half  dol¬ 
lars  in  five  (5)  bags  of  two  thousand  each,  weighing  57  pounds  each,  for  a  total  weight  of  285 
pounds.  These  half  dollars  were  shipped  via  the  long-gone  Railway  Express  Agency  (REA)  to 
John  M.  Grimes  from  Philadelphia  on  December  2,  1946  and  were  delivered  in  DesMoines  on 
December  6,  1946.  Charges  $27.50.  Refer  to  Commemorative  Trail,  Volumes  14/15,  Numbers 
4  and  1,  Summer/Fall  1994,  for  the  Fifteenth  (15th)  article. 

Well,  at  last,  the  Iowa  half  dollar  arrived  in  the  Hawkeye  State,  and  the  distribution 
and  sales  procedures  and  process  would  commence  immediately.22  For  Ralph  Evans  and  his  as¬ 
sociate,  Edith  Wasson  McElroy,  much  work  remained  ahead,  filled  with  complaints, 
consternation  and  criticisms.  Yet,  for  now,  the  half  dollars  were  in  Iowa. 

What  would  be  Ralph  Evans’  reaction?  As  would  be  his  custom  for  decades,  take  a 
winter  vacation  in  Florida.  "I  leave  tomorrow  (December  14,  1946)  for  Miami  where  I  hope  to 
have  a  few  weeks  rest."2' 


22.  Readers  are  welcomed  to  refer  to  the  miniseries,  "Collectors,  Too,  Buy  the  Coin."  Begin  with  Eighth  (8th) 
article. 

23.  Ralph  Evans  letter  of  December  13,  1946  to  Edwin  H.  Dressel.  It  was  his  annual  routine  to  winter  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  and  with  winters  in  Iowa,  who  could  blame  him! 
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TSthJUKY  DLP.^rEENT 
UIIITi-D  STivTZi  MINT  SERVICE 
Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


October  13,  1946 


Director  of  the  Mint 
Treasury  Department 
Washington  25,  0.  C. 


Dear  Madam: 

Since  tnere  is  evidently  an  urgent  need  for  the  Iowa  Centennial 
commemorative  coins,  we  ashed  Hr.  Sinr.ock  to  prepare  a  schedule,  wnich 
is  as  follows: 


OBVERSE: 

Start  galvano 

October 

15 

Finish  " 

ft 

22 

Back-up,  retouch,  etc. 

tt 

23 

On  reducing  machine 

ft 

24 

Off  "  n 

It 

29 

REVERSE: 

Start  galvano 

October 

16 

Finish  " 

M 

23 

Back-up,  retouch,  etc. 

»l 

24 

On  reducing  machine 

It 

28 

Off  ••  »i 

November  1 

05 VERSE  AND 

REVERSE  hTIBo:  Retouch  naculne, 

etc.  Kovemner  4 

to  6 

Harden 

tt 

7 

r 

Start  trial  dies 

ft 

8 

Finish  "  " 

n 

15 

Also,  please  note  that  the  Coiner  has  prepared  the  following  as  to 
time  required  for  experimental  work,  etc.: 

Trial  dies  received  November  18,  1946 

Experimental  work  determining  size  <*  upsetting  of  blame  about  1  week 

Sample  coins  for  approval  should  be  available  about  November  25,  1946. 

Do  you  went  sample  coins  suomitted?  4©  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  past.  |  ?ba  Coiner  also  advises  that  the  approximate  pieces 
coined  per  24  hours  on  one  press  is  110, COO  pieces.j  We  note  that  the  bill 
says  "there  shall  be  coined  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  silver  50- 
cent  pieces."  Will  you  contact  tne  Commission  relative  to  the  amount  of 
their  order,  and  payment  therefor,  or  shall  we  write  them? 

Very  truly  yours, 

(sgd)  HELEN  (J.  LOOP! 

Acting  ^uperin  tt  r.  lent . 
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Do  von  collect  documentation? 


Commemorative  documentation  refers  to  envelopes,  packages,  letters  and  the  like:  material 
other  than  coins.  Documentations  are  far  rarer  than  the  coins  themselves  because  many  were  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  original  recipients  as  non-collectibles.  Here  are  a  few  examples.  Keep  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  typewriters  used  many  years  ago  weren't  of  the  highest  quality. 


Page  35:  Letter  written  by  Anthony  de  Francisci  regarding  his  Maine  Centennial  commemora¬ 
tive.  He  is  probably  better  known  as  designer  of  the  Peace  Dollar. 

Page  36:  Letter  written  by  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  designer  of  several  U.S.  commemorative  coins. 

Pages  37-39:  Letter  written  by  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad,  designer  of  the  Elgin  commemorative. 

Pages  40-41:  Top:  "Gems  of  Wisdom"  pamphlet  distributed  with  Booker  T.  Washington  com- 
memoratives;  below:  envelopes  in  which  U.S.  commemorative  coins  were  mailed. 

Below:  Letter  enclosed  with  sale  of  Stone  Mountain  commemorative. 


gg 

F.  E.  BEACH 

Stamps  &.  Coins 

Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. 

Tostagr  Stamps  for  Colltctions 

Dear  Hr.  rs- 


Her .11,19^4. 


I  t/uinh  you  Tar  your  order  fat 

One  Stone  lit. hair  dollar  .aoe 

"  It) 09  S  v.dJB  .  Cent  .20 

$1.00 

th  $1.  (bill  }  en;*  1  o.°.  od  m 

I  eftoloee  the  c  mnn  in  letter  and  true! 

they  v/2 1 1  pierce  you. 

Would  he  jlrrt  to  hour  fron  you  j^a?n. 
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.  ANTHONY  dc  FRANC1SC1 


Hew  York  City 

2&8  WestlSth  Street, 

January  30th  1957, 


H.R.  Hedman  Esq*  f 
1168  Center  Street, 
Chicago , Ilinois. 


I>ear  Mr.  Hedman; 

The  symbolism  of  the  obverse 
of  the  Maine  Centennial  Half  Dollar  is 
simply  the  Maine  State  Seal;  the  reverse 
conveys  a  pine  wreath;  Maine  state  flower 
being  the  Pine. 
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Laura  Oaroin  Fka*«r 

ItrVtN  O'CLOCK  KOAO* 

wcrr*©*^,  Connecticut. 
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PIOMEER  MEMORIAL 

I ndorsinq  Scroll 


Henri)  A.  Wolloce.  Vice  President 

Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 

Henri)  VI  opqenlhou,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Henri)  L.  Sf  imson,  Secretary  of  W ar 

f”  rone  is  Biddle,  Attorney  General 

l~  ron  k  C.  Walker,  Postmaster  General 

Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  Z^Cavy 

Harold  L.  Itkes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Cloude  P.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

F ponm  Perkins,  Secretary  o)  Labor 

Pokier!  H  .  Jorkson,  Associate  Justice  oj  the  Supreme  Court 

James  F.  Barnes,  W ar  Mobilization  Director 
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CopJell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 

Henpij  \ lop^ifolkou,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

I  'tnnj  I  Slimson,  Secretary  of  H  ar 

ironcii  b.J.IU,  Attorney  General 

f'ponk  C.  Wolker,  Postmaster  General 

Ipgn  k  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  <fl£avy 

H  opoIJ  L.  Ickei,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Claude  P.  \V  ickorJ,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

t~eon<es  Pspkms,  Secretary  oj  Labor 

PoUl  h.  J  ockjon.  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Jom«x  K.  War  Mobilization  Director 
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PIONEER  MEMORIAL 

Indorsing  Scroll 

Hviinj  A.  Wolloce.  Vice  President 

Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 

Henpq  Mopqenjliau,  Jp.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

llviirq  L.  Slimson,  Secretary  of  War 

Francis  Biddle,  Attorney  General 

P  Fan  l  C.  Waller,  Postmaster  General 

F rani  Knox,  Secretary  of  the  tNJcr\>y 

Horold  L.  Ides,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Claude  R.  W  iclard,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Frances  Perlins,  Secretary  oj  Labor 

Rol.erl  h.  J  aclson,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

James  F.  Bijmes,  War  Mobilization  Director 
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TILE  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL  HALF  DOLLAR 

“J  -ljmhnl  of  Democracy" 

This  roin  shou'd  be  in  every  Amei  <>an 
Home.  rhe  life  story  of  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  inscribed  on  the  reverse  side.  P  ilq- 
delohia  and  San  Francisoo  Coins,  $1.00 
each.  Denver  Coins.  $1.50  each.  Add  10c 
Postage  for  each  coin  up  to  3  coins;  lo  to 
each  com  thereafter. 

Proceeds  to  be  used  in  establish. ng  an  . 
INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEGRO  YOUTH. 

Send  Your  Order  Today' 

Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace 
Memorial 

Booker  W'ashjncton  Birthii-ace  Va. 

1946  PRICES  $1.00  and  $1.50 

1950  SAN  FRANCISCO  COINS  $2.00 


Thoughts  from  Booker  T.  Washington’s 
Philosophy  That  Have  Rendered 
Invaluable  Service  to 
Mankind 


looker  (Lilasfcington  $trtbplace 
Memorial 

Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Vlrcinia 

S.  '.  PHILLIPS.  President 
EMMETT  J.  SCOTT,  Secretary 
PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK,  Treasurer 


Above:  Both  sides  of  the  "Gems  of  Wisdom”  pamphlet  that  accompanied  coins  sold  by 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial. 

Below:  Envelopes  in  which  Mary  land  commemoratives  were  maded. 
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Helpfulness  Toward  Others: 

1  lie  highest  test  of  the  civilization  of  any  race 
is  in  its  willingness  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  less  b'rtunale.  1  hose  who  woe'l  help  the 
Negro  most  effectually  during  the  next  fifty  years 
can  do  so  by  assisting  in  his  development  along 
scientific  and  industrial  lines  in  connection  with 
the  broadest  mental  and  religious  culture.” 

Success  and  Education: 

d  lie  cnG  kjl  all  education,  whether  of  head  or 
heart,  is  to  make  an  individual  good,  to  make  him 
useful,  to  make  him  powerful;  is  to  give  him  good¬ 
ness,  usefulness  and  power  in  order  that  he  may 
exert  a  helpful  influence  upon  his  fellows.  The 
Negro  should  be  taught  book  learning,  yes,  but 
along  with  it  he  should  be  taught  that  book  edu¬ 
cation  and  industrial  development  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  No  'ace  which  fails  to  do  this  can  ever 
hope  to  succeed.” 

Friendship  and  Good  Will: 

“There  is  no  permanent  safety  for  any  of  us  or 
for  our  institutions  except  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  whole  people,  except  in  continuing  to  educate 
until  people  everywhere  be  too  big  to  be  little,  too 
broad  to  be  n  rrow,  be  too  high  to  stoop  to  little¬ 
ness  and  meanness.  The  man  is  unwise  who  does 
not  cultivate  in  every  manly  way  the  friendship 
and  good  will  of  his  next  door  neighbor,  whether 
he  be  black  or  white.” 


Glorifying  and 
Dignifying  Labor: 

“We  shall  prosper  in  proportion  as  we  learn  to 
gloidy  and  dignify  labor  and  put  brains  and  skill 
into  the  common  occupations  of  life  We  shall 
succeed  not  by  abstract  discussion,  not  by  depend¬ 
ing  upon  making  empty  demands,  not  by  abuse  of 
some  other  individual  or  race,  but  we  will  succeed 
by  actually  demonstrating  to  the  world  that  we 
can  perform  the  service  which  the  world  needs.” 

Everyday  Christianity: 

“I  will  allow  no  man  to  drag  me  down  so  low 
as  to  make  me  hate  him.” 


Your  PURCHASE  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Menioi  .al  half  dollar  or  your  CONTRIBUTION 
will  aid  in  the  development  of  a  program  which 
will  make  possible  the  widespread  teachings  of 
the  sane  philosophy  expressed  above.  Such  a 
program  will  not  only  help  America  today  but 
will  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  FUTURE 
GENERATIONS. 

Please  address  all  correspondence  to. 

IBooUcr  2T.  lilasljington  IBirtfjplacr  j$lemonal 
Incorporated 

BOOKER  WASHINGTON  BIRTHPLACE,  VIRGINIA 


AFTER  FIVE  DAYS  RETURN  TO 
M.  H.  BOLENDE 

NUMISMATIST. 

ORANGEVILLE. 


i.'r.  Daniel 
3L6  Lake  St 
r.alamr  zoo. 
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Bn  ver  Beware! 


Counterfeit  Detection 


Counterfeits  can  slip  past  even  honest  dealers  and  collectors.  Look  before  you  buy.  Here  is  a  reprint  of 
a  1994  analysis  in  The  Numismatist ,  the  official  journal  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association.  This 
analysis  reviews  a  bogus  Stone  Mountain  commemorative,  the  series  covered  by  an  article  on  page  1 0  of 
this  issue  of  The  Trail.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  ANA,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue  Colorado 
Springs  CO  80903-3279. 


Genuine  1925  Stone  Mountain 
half  dollar. 


A 


•SPECIFICATIONS* 

WEIGHT  (gm) 

DENSITY 

DIAMETER  (mm) 

NO.  REEDS 

Genuine 

12.5 

10.33 

30.6 

150 

Counterfeit 

12.43 

10.29 

30.63 

143 

Remarks:  An  “old  style”  counterfeit  with  good,  but  not  frosty',  luster.  Gray  in 
color.  First  appearance  noted  in  mid  1980. 

Method  of  counterfeiting:  One-to-one  transfer  dies. 

Major  Diagnostics:  A.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Tool  mark  between  horse’s  hoof 

and  rim. 

B.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Tool  marks  between  horses’  hoofs 

and  nm. 

C.  Obverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depression  on  horse’s  tail. 

D.  Rrverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depressions  on  rock  below' 

eagle’s  talons. 

E.  Reverse  —  Counterfeit:  Depression  on  R  in  DOLLAR. 
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Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 

Please  Print  or  TvDe 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name 

M.l. 

PO.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

Street 

City 

State  ZiD  Code 

1  hereby  make  application  for  membership 

in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Daytime  Telephone 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 

in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 

Please  Print  or  Tvoe 

Last  name 

Commemorative  Coins 

First  name 

M.l. 

P.O.  Box  302 

Street 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

Citv 

State  Zid  Code 

1  hereby  make  application  for  membership 

Davtime  TeleDhone 

in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 

Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 

Society.  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 

Signature  of  ADDlicant 

Date 

of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 

in  the  form  of  cash  check. 

Signature  of  Proposer 

Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  Members  Only 

Check  one:  □  Adult  □  Junior 

1 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 


I  hereby  make  application  for  membership 
in  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 
Coins,  subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said 
Society  My  yearly  dues  (August  to  August 
of  each  year  at  $20.00  per  Adult  and  $8.00 
per  Junior)  are  included  with  this  application 
in  the  form  of _ cash _ check. 

Check  one:  Adult  Junior 


Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name  _ 

First  name  _ 

Street  _ 

City  _ 

State  _ 


Daytime  Telephone 


Signature  of  Applicant, 
Date  _ 


Signature  of  Proposer 


M.l. 


Zip  Code 


Member  Number 


Birth  Date  Junior  Members  Only 


Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 


